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Have You Read These New Books? 


THE ROMANCE OF MEDICINE 
IN CANADA 


By J. J. Heagerty. ‘‘It is an absorbing 
tale filled with stirring incidents, and 
apart from medical facts contains much 
of Canadian history.’-—Ottawa Journal. 


$1.25. 


CANADA GETS THE NEWS 


By Carlton McNaught. ‘Mr. Mc- 
Naught’s book is packed with informa- 
tion, well arranged and digested, and 
presented with impartiality. He describes 
a situation which every thinking person 
should understand and weigh up in his 


mind.’’—Food for Thought. $3.50. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 


By C. R. Fay. ‘‘This brilliant and en- 
gaging volume. .. . Its object is to inspire 
the young student with a sense of the 
significance and the excitement of his 
subject, covering in its sweep and range 
far more of the best activities and finest 
achievements of Englishmen than the 
political history he has learnt at school; 

. guiding his hand and eye to reach up 
to a hundred volumes on the library 
shelves.”"—John Maynard Keynes in The 
Economic Journal. $1.75. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEMS 
OF CANADA 


By C. P. Stacey. A discussion of Can- 
ada’s strategic position in the modern 
world and a brief history of Canadian 
defence policy, with the emphasis on recent 
times. The book includes a summary of 
the Canadian war effort during the first 
year of the present war. $2.50. 


FOR YOUR 


“ECONOMICS” 
LIBRARY 


Written from the viewpoint of con 
sumers, Economics for Consumers by 
LELAND J. GORDON, is a thorough and 
complete treatment of Economics in 
relation to consumers’ interests. It 
examines critically the traditional role of 
consumers in the economic system, then 
analyzes the factors affecting their 
economic choices, concluding with a 
practical consideration of what consumers 
can do here and now to improve thei: 
consuming technique. 

The value of this book lies not onl, 
in its comprehensive and_ up-to-date 
treatment but also in its critical evalua- 
tions of present practices and situations 
and its constructive suggestions regarding 
standards, education, and wise planning 
and buying. 


648 pages $3.30 


Economics and Society by Joun | 
CRONIN shows the actual workings of th« 
economic system, with its advantages 
and disadvantages; and it discusses the 
various proposals for reform. 

The scope of this guide to economics 
is broad, its point of view realistic and 
optimistic. Descriptive and analytical, 
it treats in a rational manner the major 
problems of the modern business world 
and the ideologies of the great politico 
economic systems. Emphasis is placed 
primarily on facts. Part One deals with 
the Fundamentals of Modern Economi 
Life, and Part Two with Special Economi 


Problems. 


473 pages with charts - $2.75 
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LEARNING AND—WHAT NExT? 


A SIZING-UP OF ADULT EDUCATION 


OVEMENTS have a habit of running far 
M beyond the intentions of their founder. 
[hat “mute inglorious Milton” (deservedly 
nglorious, we must admit) who invented the 
ungainly term “adult education”? no doubt had 
in mind little more than the prolongation into 
idult life of the process of schooling which is 
applied to boys and girls. Children do not go 
to school of their own free will; they are sent 
there by their parents or by the State; and so 
Adults, on 
he other hand, cannot be compelled to receive 


for them education is compulsory. 


education; and when they are offered some- 
“adult education”, this unfor- 
tunate term is apt to remind them of the lessons 


thing labelled 


that they once took at school under compulsion. 
[he term “adult education” itself, however, 
vas coined nearly a hundred years ago, before 
hooling had become either free or compulsory 
r all children. At that time, it was applied to 
rtain efforts at self-improvement made by 
ose who had grown up without the advan- 
tages of schooling ; mechanics and artisans, for 
nstance, who wanted to understand better the 
iences on which were founded the industries 
employed them; and again, men and 

men of humble origin who sought to become 
terate, in order to gain a wider life through 
udying the Bible. 
Adult Schools 
the field. were 
ileged by wealth or birth naturally had no 
| of such “adult education”, which aimed at 
edying admitted deficiencies in childhood 


oling. 


Mechanics’ 
the humble 
who 


These Insti- 


tutes and were 


neers in sut those 


Consequently, it seemed likely at 
ne time that, as these deficiencies came to be 
good through the spread of universal 
schooling in the second half of the nine- 
th century, there would be less and less 

| of adult education. 


Origins of Adult Education. 
the establishment of universal elementary edu- 


However, 


cation, and later the provision of secondary 
education, by no means did away with the 
demand for adult education. Deficiencies in 
schooling were lessened, but not removed. 
Equality of educational opportunity, especially 
in university and higher education, remained 
an ideal rather than an actuality. Even to-day 
there is still a gap between “the best education 
that money can buy” and the kind of education 
that public authorities can afford to give at the 
tax-payer’s education 
The larger the 
number of children who can progress in their 


Moreover, 
grows by feeding upon itself. 


expense. 


schooling to the point of appreciating what 
education is for, the greater will be their 
demand for its continuance in later life. Un- 
fortunately, most children leave school with but 
a vague notion of the utility of what they have 
been through. They are glad it has come to 
an end; they contrast its discipline with the 
apparent freedom of the grown-up world out- 
side; and they have no use for “adult educa- 
tion” during their first working years—often 
the most active and creative period of their 
lives. Thus child education at the same time 


creates the demand for adult education and 

limits it through the operation of a prejudice. 
Out of this apparent paradox comes the fact 

that ‘ 


thing 


‘education” as applied to adults is some- 


different in kind from education as 


applied to children. Listening to lessons or 


lectures, studying books and writing papers 


are all methods of education derived from the 
school and college. If adult education were 
kind of study, its appeal 


would be limited to a small talented minority, 


confined to this 


comprising principally those who wished to 
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equip themselves better for their trade or pro- 
fession. This is the impetus which makes a 
young man attend might school, or a university 
graduate train himself for research or teaching, 
or a professional man add to or refresh his 
skill. It is the motive of self-improvement 
for the purpose of earning a livelihood. Today 
many universities and state-supported colleges 
make large-scale provision for this kind of 
technical training; and in America it forms a 


big part of University Extension. 


Leisure and “The Fuller Life’. But the 
same growing prosperity that brought universal 


schooling for children also brought shorter 


working hours and increased leisure to their 
parents. How would this leisure be spent? 
Before the rise of modern industry only the 


And of 


these, a proportion devoted their time to intel- 


very rich enjoyed any leisure at all. 


lectual and artistic pursuits. As leisure was 


extended downwards in_ society, agencies 
sprang up offering to fill this leisure time with 
cultural activities resembling those formerly 
monopolized by the privileged few. These in- 
cluded the enjoyment of art, music, literature 
and philosophy, and other pursuits not directly 
related to the business of gaining a livelihood. 
They were described as “non-vocational” ; and 
a line of distinction was drawn between tech- 
fitted a 


man to make the most of his working hours, 


nical or vocational education, which 
and non-vocational education, which helped 
him to enrich his life as a whole. This separa- 
tion of work from leisure received emphasis 
from the tendency towards mechanization in 
industry, which killed the older spirit of crafts- 
manship and made employees into machine- 
minders and clock-watchers. To compensate 
for this, reformers imagined that, at the end 
of his eight-hour day, the factory worker would 
escape from his monotonous toil and be free 
“the fuller life’, by imitating the 


to seek 


privileged aristocracy in pursuing knowledge 


sake. When the 
(xford and Cambridge launched their Exten- 


for its own Universities of 
sion Movement in the 1870's, this was the kind 
Yet after a 
few years of initial success, this movement lost 


of ideal which they had in mind. 


impetus, and became an agency catering , 
for the leisured middle-class. 
“Knowledge Is Power’. Howeve: 
movement was rejuvenated when politic 
economics were added to the curriculum o 
liberal culture. The students brought 
touch with the universities by the Workers 
Educational Association early in the twentict] 
century, were inspired by a fresh ideal—that 
of training themselves to be better equipped for 
their responsibilities as citizens. They wanted 
to know more about the society in which, as 


voters, trade unionists and co-operators, they 


Yet still 


the ideal of knowledge for its own sake re 


were becoming increasingly active. 


mained uppermost; or rather it was trans- 
formed in the slogan that “knowledge is power” 

a generalization from the fact that the ruling 
class in Britain was also the best-educated class 
This wave of adult education coincided with a 
period of social reform marked by the rise « 
the British Labour Party. All over the country, 
groups of working-class students set earnest] 
to work to train themselves in “tutorial classes” 
(planned to cover 3 winters in succession 
according to the liberal and humane traditior 
of the 


future 


British universities, for taking thei 


share in the political and economic 
leadership of the country. They were helped 
in their task by the spread of public libraries 
and the increased publication of cheap litera 
ture. Another factor which added life to th 
experiment was the discouragement of purely 
lecture-room methods of teaching, and the cul 
tivation of group discussion as a more demo 
cratic way of searching for truth. Furthermore, 
the students claimed a share in the control oi 
the classes which they attended, and the right 
to reject tutors whom they thought unsuitabl 
Other features of the movement were its respect 
for academic standards of learning, its seculat 
ism, and its vaguely socialistic tinge. 


Education Through Recreation.  //i 
years of post-War reconstruction after 1918 saw 
a steady spread of this type of adult educatior 
in Britain and throughout Europe. Everywhier 
found to attract but a tm 


however, it was 
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ity* of the total adult population. The 


sition that the average man or woman 


be persuaded to take up some form of 
ctual work as a leisure-time pursuit, and 
lasses for listening to lectures, taking part 
scussions and reading books, proved 
ry; and the realization of this led to a 
examination of the motives which in- 
| people to use their leisure for any par- 
ar purpose. It then became apparent that 
plex psychological processes are here 


lved. Those who are overworked, ex- 


usted or chafed by their business of earning 


living are apt to use their leisure merely 
the purpose of rest. Those whose daily 
rk is monotonous, will seek excitement and 
enture—probably fictitious—in their spare 
e. Many people have no notion how to use 


isure at all, and therefore set out to kill time 


some “narcotic” form of amusement. Others 
instinctively gregarious and like to meet 
people, whether at social gatherings or at 
ctings with some common purpose—even 


lasses. To fit these motives there has during 


past twenty years, sprung up a vast pro- 


sion of facilities which are primarily recrea- 


nal. First of all, the cultivation of the home 
garden with their attendant hobbies pro- 
a form of purposeful activity. Next came 


vast world of sport—little performance 


ndeed, but much watching. Then outdoor 


reise—body culture, popular travel and 
seeing. Lastly, there were the various 
of cheap amusement, such as the music 


the picture theatre, and the reading of 


» fiction. None of these ways of using 
sure could be labelled as educational in the 
il sense. Yet educators could see in them 
ents of self-improvement similar to those 
nd in class study and book learning. Thus, 
cultivation of bodily health is good for the 
; travel increases knowledge and broadens 
pathy ; cheap forms of amusement stimulate 
gination and in a haphazard way spread 
mation. Perhaps the popular press is the 
typical of the agencies which indirectly 
timated in Britain at one or two hundred thou- 
tudents of all types, in a population of forty 


educate those who patronize it for othei 
reasons. 

Recreational activity has also an important 
bearing on the development of personality in 
the individual. Leisure can be used as a means 
of self-expression, particularly through the 
making or creating of an object or an idea. 
The use of the mind to acquire knowledge is 
only one form of this self-expression, and may 
be a barren one unless it leads to the applica- 
tion of that knowledge to some positive end. 
The use of the hands, however, for handicrafts ; 
of the hand and eye for pictorial and plastic 
art; of the body for physical culture and danc- 
ing; of the voice and hands for singing and 
music making ; and of the voice and movements 
for acting and pageantry; are forms of self- 
expression which enrich individuality as much 
as does intellectual study. Self-expression 
through creation crosses the line drawn _ be- 
tween the vocational and non-vocational 
branches of self-education. Study of the 
domestic sciences, for instance, is a form of 
education which for women is both professional 
and cultural. Similarly, many rural handi- 
craits have a relation to agriculture or to village 
life. The practise of them helps to break down 
the distinction between work and play, and to 
revive the long-lost medizval spirit of joy in 


workmanship itself. 


Education as a By-Product. \ith the 
discovery that education is often to be found 
embedded, as it were, in recreation, came an- 
other discovery the close connection between 
propaganda and education. In the nineteenth 
century education had been a kind of “‘mistery” 
or craft, pursued by professional teachers 
according to closely-defined rules of pedagogy. 
ducation was confined to “places”, such as 
universities, colleges, schools, libraries, labora- 
tories, ete. But in the twentieth century 
societies began to multiply whose purpose was 
to propagate a doctrine, and incidentally to 
spread such knowledge as might be conducive 
to acceptance of that doctrine. Thus a political 
party might encourage its members to form 
study circles in public affairs; or a Church 
might help its young people to read religious 
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history. There were also organizations such 
as co-operative societies, trade unions, welfare 
and social institutions, that began to provide 
educational facilities for their members, as a 
subsidiary rather than as a main part of their 
function. In this way, adult education became 
engrafted on to many movements which were 
not primarily Naturally, the 
motives which had led the members of these 


educational. 


organizations to join them were not educa- 
tional; but once they had joined, they might 
take 
which 


become inclined to advantage of any 


educational facilities the organization 
offered. 

With so many different motives at work, 
and with so many different bodies exploiting 
these motives in their own way, it is not sur- 
prising that the pattern of adult education in 
a democratic community should appear com- 
form of 
adult education tends to pass through the fol- 


plex, and even bewildering. Each 


lowing stages: first, a period of experiment, 
usually initiated by a private society using 
voluntary subscriptions and donations ; second, 
regularization and development of the work 
with the aid of grants from public sources ; and 
third, gradual incorporation of the work into 
The 
more formal and intellectual types of adult edu- 
cation naturally pass through to the second and 
third stages more quickly than the less formal 
types. 


the existing system of public education. 


But since experiment is constantly tak- 
ing place and new fields being opened up, the 
map of adult education always resembles that 
of some huge, partly-explored territory, part 
of which is well-known and settled, part still 
in the pioneering stage, and part again as yet 
unexplored. By its infiltration into so many 
adult 
plays, unconsciously, a part in moulding and 


non-educational education 


movements, 
formulating public opinion on social, political 
and cultural questions. There is a wide dif- 
fusion throughout society of students, organ- 
izers, lecturers, artists and leaders of thought 
who have, in one way or another, come under 
the influence of adult education and accepted 
its ideals. These ideals include the raising of 
educational standards and the broadening of 
the educational thus 


curriculum in schools; 


adult education helps to create, for instan 
more enlightened public opinion among pa 
and teachers on the subject of child educa 


Adult Education in America. Durin; 
decade following the first World War, 
stream of adult education spread far beyo 
its original home in Great Britain across the 
Natur 
ally, it took different forms in different coun- 
tries, according to particular national needs 
e.g. the Folk High Schools in agricultural 
Denmark, or the gymnastic “Sokols” in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Crossing the Atlantic, it 
again assumed new forms to meet fresh needs 
Adult education in Britain had grown up to 
meet the needs of a racially and culturall 
homogeneous people, divided by class barriers 
and largely industrialized and urbanized. But 


entire democratic and civilized world. 


in America it had to serve a racially mixed 
population, scattered over a much larger area 
and containing a larger rural element. The 
existence of unassimilated racial minorities pre- 
sented educators with a problem of illiteracy, 
similar to that which had motivated the early 
adult 


education movement in 


* 


3ritain over a 
century ago. Many of these foreign-born 
settlers needed instruction not only in English 
but in the rudiments of health, child welfare, 
home-making and citizenship. The industrial 
population of American cities was not suff 
ciently homogeneous as to be able to develop, 
like the industrial workers of Britain, a strong 
workers’ educational movement of their own 
with high cultural and intellectual standards 
On the other hand the scattered rural and small 
town population felt the need of educational 
facilities relating closely to the home and farm 
Some of the strongest and most successful 
“extra-mural” efforts of American universities 
have been made in this direction; i.e. in agri 
cultural extension, in vocational training of all 


Thus, out 
million 


kinds, and in domestic science. 


twenty-seven persons 


approximately 


*Similar conditions have since prevailed in Soviet 
Russia, where adult education has concentrated chictly 
on the elimination of illiteracy, and the provisiot 
technical inculcatior 


traininge—as well as the 


Marxist doctrine. 
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n, it is estimated, adult education affects in 
United States, no less than seven million 
under the head “agricultural extension” : 
figure may be compared with two million 
nts enrolled in evening classes of all kinds 
ie public schools of all the larger cities. 
er forms of adult education specially cul- 
ited in North America are the giving of 
tures and talks at clubs, lyceums and chau- 
tauguas ; the holding of “forums” or open dis- 
ussions; the provision of courses of study by 
rade and business organizations; the flourish- 
ng of correspondence schools; and the cultiva- 
ion of special fields, such as “parental 
lucation”, ° 


Challenge of Unemployment. The gen- 
ral picture of adult education throughout the 
lemocratic civilized world, as it appeared ten 
vears after the end of the first World War was 
me of great diversity, but lacking in certain 
specific elements. On the whole, adult educa- 
tion had failed to bring its students into effec- 
tive contact with at least one great branch of 
learning—i.e. science. The early enthusiasm of 
the devotees of the Mechanics Institutes had 
not been recovered, except through the medium 
{ the popular science magazine or club. Again, 
ilult education had failed to make a strong 
ippeal to youth between the-ages of, say, six- 
teen and twenty-five; although important ex- 
periments were being made by bodies, such as 
the Y.M.C.A. and by some public authorities, 
to devise ways of attracting young people into 
ealthy recreational activity. But the second 
lecade after the first World War presented 
ilult educators with a new problem—that of 
unemployment. To every democratic capitalist 
society, the economic depression of the 1930's 
brought the question of what to do with the 
large minority of able-bodied men and women 

{ whom a high proportion were young 
people) who were left without “gainful occu- 
tion”. Was it possible to turn the “enforced 
leisure” of these millions of workless to any 
profitable end, either socially or individually? 
Uniortunately, the problem proved too great 
the strength of the adult education move- 


t. as it had so far developed. That move- 


ment could meet the leisure needs of the man 
who was in work; but somehow, for the man 
who was without a job, leisure swiftly lost its 
virtue. The great variety of fare—study, self- 
improvement, recreation, physical culture and 
handicrafts—which adult 
offer to the individual, turned sour on the 
stomach of those who had lost their self-respect 
because society no longer needed their labour. 
Not that the unemployed were left without 
considerable effort at ameliorating their lot, on 


education had _ to 


the part both of private agencies and of Gov- 
ernment. In Britain, a large provision of 
recreational clubs for the unemployed was made 
in all parts of the country, especially in the 
“distressed areas”; while the Government un- 
dertook schemes of technical training and later 
fostered a campaign for physical fitness and 
rehabilitation. Under the “New Deal” in the 
United States far more ambitious plans through 
Governmental action were carried out. The 
“emergency” programme of the Works Pro- 
gress Administration was designed at the same 
time to help unemployed teachers and to pro- 
vide leisure-time activities and self-improve- 
ment facilities for other unemployed workers. 
This programme aimed at cultivating literacy, 
teaching academic and cultural subjects, pro- 
viding vocational 


training and leisure-time 


activities, as well as parental education and 
special education for negroes. At its height 
the programme employed over 60,000 persons 
and catered for some three-quarters of a million 
students. Between the Autumn of 1935 and 
the Spring of 1938, over eighty million dollars 
were spent on the project—far the biggest sum 
laid out by any Government in the world on 
adult education for the unemployed. Yet even 
this gigantic project only affected a small pro- 
portion of the millions hit by unemployment in 
the United States. 


Marxist Criticism of “‘Impartiality”. The 
long continuance of large-scale unemployment 
seriously undermined many people’s faith in 
democracy itself; nor could adult education 
itself, as a movement responsible for training 


the leaders of democracy, entirely escape critic- 
ism. Being deeply rooted in the liberal tradi- 
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tions ot individualism, impartial investigation 
and gradual change by methods of peaceful 
persuasion, democratic adult education can only 
And 


it is some time before such thought can expect 


slowly influence contemporary thought. 


to find expression in terms of social leadership. 
Accordingly the rise of totalitarianism brings 
adult like other 
parts of the machinery of democracy, too slow 


the challenge—is education, 
in action to produce the changes required in 
time of crisis? 

Long before “totalitarianism” 


had 
heard of, Marxist thinkers had already begun to 


been 


challenge the “liberal” c meeption of adult edu- 
cation in a democracy. Thus, shortly before 
the first World War, a minority split off from 
the Workers’ Bri- 


tain in order to preach the gospel that all edu- 


Educational Association in 


cation 1s propaganda, and that adult education 
must be regarded merely as an instrument in 
the waging of the “class war” between capital- 
ists and workers. These Marxist educators 
enjoyed one practical advantage which enabled 
them to make some headway in the Socialist 
and Trade Union movements; namely, that 
they could their students a 


offer concrete 
objective for study—the achievement of social 


revolution. However, the Marxian Labour 
Colleges in Britain were never able to drive 
this advantage home, because of the continuous 
quarrels that took place between the British 


The 


relation of adult education to propaganda has 


Labour movement and the Communists. 


therefore been developed during the past decade 
in Britain by a variety of other agencies, some 
of them concerned with commerce, others with 
the strengthening of the influence of Govern- 
ment, and yet others with promoting various 
movements of social experiment, thrown up 
economic and _ inter- 


during this period of 


national insecurity. 


Film and Radio in Popular Education. 
Meanwhile, the technique of adult education 
has been undergoing considerable modification, 
as a result of the development of film and radio 


as cultural instruments. The use of these new 


inventions on a large scale required huge 


capital investment, involving a_ considerable 


degree of centralization and = governny ita] 
Seing regarded at first mer 


media of popular entertainment, they 


supervision. 


allowed to fall, during their early stages, 
purely commercial hands, to be operated a 
lines of private enterprise. However, as 
went on, the organization both of the m 
picture industry and of the commercial 
industry 


became increasingly 


Then Government began to take more and mor 


mon ype yh Stic 


interest in radio and film, as it discovered thei; 
possible utility for the dissemination of infor 
mation. Censorship over film and radio was 
tightened. Public service broadcasting, admin- 
istered by non-commercial public corporations, 
was developed. Governments began to mak 
and distribute films of their own. Meantime, 
adult educators sought to enlist the new instru- 
ment in the service of their own movement 
But they soon found considerable difficulty 

adapting the new medium to their own highly 
diversified needs. For the public expects first 
and foremost to be entertained through film and 
radio: it resents the use of these media for 
direct instruction; and therefore adult educa 
tion can hope only to creep in “by the back 
adult 


began to demand their fair share of film and 


door’. Indeed, as soon as educators 


radio programmes, they stood revealed as 
spokesmen for a relatively small minority in 
the community. Their claim to a share in thes 


programmes had to be based rather on th 
prestige than on the popularity of education 
Therefore they had to seek out new ways of 
blending education with entertainment, in order 
to evolve a product palatable to the unsophis 
ticated mass audience. This novel task of try- 
ing to please the public was an education for 
the educators themselves. They began to dis- 


card academic fetishes, cultivate the journalistic 


virtues, find new spokesmen possessing powers 


of popular presentation, and learn something 
the arts of stage management and_ publicity 
They found, too, that the educational influenc: 
of radio was not to be reckoned in terms 
formal study, so much as in terms of the ge 
eral spread of information and culture 
exemplified, for instance, in the growth 
music appreciation, 
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( 


(he film presented the adult educator with 
greater problems than the radio. For 


programmes are more completely given 


o entertainment purposes, leaving less room 


anything directly instructional. Moreover, 


production of entertainment films for the 


nglish-speaking world has for years been 


ntred in Hollywood, which is remote from 


ritact with formal education elsewhere, and 


vely impervious to its influence. Educational 


nfluences on the film are therefore mainly 


ted to 


interest “shorts” and democracy 


s, which are more often produced locally. 


he documentary film is indeed a new form of 


visual education, whose use has been only 


perfectly explored so far; in particular, the 
listribution and exhibition of such films are 
ill casual and unsystematic. 


Inroads of Propaganda. 
ilapt radio and film to their purposes, adult 


In the effort to 


lucators have found themselves brought into 


ontact with a new influence—the rise of gov- 


ernmental propaganda, in its widest sense. For 


he increase of public services and the growing 


mplexity of the economic system (as well as 


the challenge of 


totalitarianism itself) have 


forced democratic Governments everywhere to 


imitate to some degree the arts already de- 


veloped rapidly in the totalitarian States—the 


t 


rt of public propaganda. 


Thus, we find 


Departments of State, like big business, enter- 


ing the field of public relations; or Govern- 


re 


ents subsidising and encouraging tourism and 


advertising of national culture and com- 


erce abroad. 


In fact, Governments no longer 


main indifferent, as they used to do in the 


ineteenth century, to the forces moulding pub- 


opinion and providing popular entertain- 


nt. They now take a hand in both, and at 


eral points invite the co-operation of the 


er-established agencies for adult education. 


re is also an evergrowing tendency on the 


of 


Governments to use 


the radio for 


tuonal propaganda, and to transform the 


pendent or semi-independent corporations 


| manage radio into departments of the Civil 


ice, 


the 


Indirectly, the newspaper press also 


hand 


ot 


(sovernment 


more than it 


used to. And in the film field, government de- 
partments increasingly make their own docu- 
mentary films, and even establish their own 
film producing units. 


Totalitarian Adult Education. All these 
tendencies become speeded up in a democracy 
during war-time. Still we have far to go 


before they can even resemble what has already 


taken place in peace-time in the totalitarian 
countries. For one of the first effects of the 
Fascist and Nazi Revolutions in Europe was to 
destroy the older pattern of democratic adult 
education. Ideas of free discussion and enquiry, 
of impartial teaching, or social criticism and of 
training for democratic leadership, were swept 
clean away. In their place was developed a 
new and strange theory of adult education best 
exemplified in the present-day Italian Opera 
Nazionale Dopolavoro (“dopolavoro”=“after 
work’). This theory recognizes first a prop- 
agandist, and second a cultural function, for 
adult education. The propagandist function 
involves the enlistment of the former educated 
and cultured class in the vast machinery of 
national propaganda—through the control of 
press, film and radio, the writing and publica- 
tion of books, teaching at universities and insti- 
tutions of higher education, and lastly, religious 
teaching. The place of freedom of teaching is 
taken by a dictated syllabus of schemes for 
national aggrandisement. This, then, is a 
method of unifying all intellectual activity and 
forcing it into a single mould. This intellectual 
activity is separated, according to totalitarian 
theory, from the popular culture of the masses, 
which is the second function of adult education. 
Here the argument is advanced that the 
pioneers of democratic adult education made a 
profound mistake in separating leisure from 
work, and applying adult education to the en- 
richment of the former only.* According to 
Dr. I. Picco of the Institute of Pedagogy in 
*Compare for example the pre-War Nazi move- 
ment for “beautification” of factories by the intro- 
duction of art and other amenities into the place of 
work itself. The Russian Communists had already 
anticipated this idea in principle by introducing radio 
into the factories. 
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Rome, “all activities directed to the promotion 
of adult education are articulated with two 
fundamental points—art and work, or tradition 
and experience. Art and work, then—by the 
art of the people, the traditions of folk lore 
legends, poetry, festivals and so on; and manual 
work, that is of the smith, the cobbler, the 
Work is 
made a starting-point, because the worker can 
find in it of interests and 
through it can make progress step by step. This 


does not mean that one must go to meet the 


peasant, the mason, and others. 


his own centre 


people in the sense of reaching down to it; but 
rather it must start from the loftiness of the 
people, of its moral values, its own objectives, 
its own philosophy, its own human interests, 
to bring it to other heights”. In other words, 
the Nazi-Fascists are seeking to revive the idea 
of “proletarian culture” so much lauded in the 
early stages of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia. Only, in the Nazi-Fascist world the 
“proletarian” culture is kept separate from and 
subject to the “propagandist” culture of the 
emasculated and disciplined middle-class intel- 
lectuals, who in turn are made the instruments 
of dictatorship. The Nazi-Fascists, with their 
eyes fixed on the past, believe that they can 
resuscitate the vanished pre-industrial culture 
of the peasant-serf and the guild-craftsman. 
They would revive the folk songs, the folk 
dances, the folk music, the village sports, the 
open-air dramas and pageants, the proverbial 
wisdom, the popular ballad literature, which 
To this 
would be added some of the mass-produced 


they call “the culture of the people”. 


amenities of modern civilization, such as cheap 


motor-cars, cheap travel in well-shepherded 


herds, well-expurgated libraries of standard 


literature, and so on. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that this theory of adult education 
is thoroughly medizval in its whole conception. 
It would apply the scientific discoveries of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries to lead the 
world back to of life the 
Middle Ages. 


the static way of 


Problems Facing Canada. 
is the totalitarian challenge to democratic adult 
the latter 


Here, then, 


education. It finds in a confused 


Page 


period of transition, as are many other di 
cratic institutions. 


10- 
There is a general feeling, 
for example, that democratic society cannot riow 
revert to its pre-War condition of internationa] 
insecurity and unsolved social problems, such 
unemployment and _ mal-distribution of 
wealth. On the other hand, we have before ys 
as yet no clear picture of post-War democratic 
reconstruction. 


| 
as 


Under these circumstances 
adult education find itself facing a critical 
situation. It is called upon to do much more 
than enrich the leisure of the under-privileged 
classes of society: it has to assist the thinking 
of the community in more direct and immediate 
ways than were necessary in “the piping times 
of peace”. This is particularly true of the adult 
education movements on the North American 
continent, which are not, like the British adult 
education movement, physically handicapped }y 
having to operate in the front line of the fight 
ing. In pre-War days Canada had built up for 
itself provision for adult education of the type 
usual in a democratic country. This included 
active Extension 


University Departments, 


facilities for evening classes in school buildings 


vocational and physical training for unemployed 


young people, rural courses for young farm 
folk, study groups of all kinds (especially under 
the egis of the Co-operative and Credit Union 
movement), the practice of handicrafts, religi- 
As in 


other countries, too, the adult education pictur: 


ous teaching and recreational activity. 
in Canada today presents a patchwork oi 


diverse organizations and _ facilities, varying 
according to local conditions. This movement ts 
now called upon to make its contribution to th 
handling of pressing national problems. One 


of these is created by Canada’s part in the War 


Educating the Soldier. ‘The 


soldier is not, as formerly, a mere fighting 


ni xdern 


machine; the distinction between soldier and 
civilian is being broken down; both are mixed 
up together in the modern fighting line. Thi 
soldier of to-day is becoming a skilled mechanic, 
and many of his duties (such as fire-fighting 
demolition and reconstruction work) bring him 
into direct relation with the working of civilian 
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Thus there arises the problem of educat- 
the soldier, not only during his military 
r but afterwards, for entry and reabsorp- 
into civil life. Possibly the armies of to- 
will not be demobilized at the end of the 
in the old, literal sense: there will be too 
h reconstruction work to be done, too many 
istated areas to be restored, too many other 
which can only be performed by dis- 
The the adult 
lucator on this new situation may be crucial. 


ined labour. influence of 


Have we discovered what are the real educa- 


And can 
Can we explore in time the 
roblem of “rehabilitation’’- 


nal needs of the soldier of to-day? 

supply them? 
that is, the train- 
¢ of the soldier for reabsorption into normal 
mmercial, industrial and agricultural life ? 


Educating the Citizen. 
the 

wareness of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy. 


A second prob- 
lem is presented by need for greater 
The course of the 
lirst year of the present War showed to what 
in extent the faith of citizens in the workings 
fa democracy had become shaken, by the long 
pre-War years of disillusionment, insecurity 
ind vacillation. Opposed by fanatical crusaders 
striving for a totalitarian “new world”, the 
lefenders of democracy need to have their self- 
onfidence restored, their faith in the future 
cleared of clouds and foreboding. The very 
neaning of the term ‘democratic way of life” 
as been none too clear to younger citizens. 
Does it mean the kind of way of life which 
a year or two ago—was resigned to the 
ontinuance of international anarchy and large- 
scale unemployment mitigated by “doles”? 
Does it mean a world in which the contrast 
between riches and poverty remain as extreme 
ver? Or a world in which one region of 
commonwealth can suffer profound eco- 
ic distress, while another region remains 
Or does it 


isperous ? method of 


ipproach to social problems which involves con- 


mean a 


timual change, but without violence and oppres- 
ion’ The static and the dynamic conceptions 
democracy have been brought face to face 
he events of the War. It is the task of 


education to help clarify the thinking, 


particularly of the younger generation, on the 
subject. Impressed by the urgency of intensify- 
ing loyalty to democracy, the educational forces 
of Canada have recently conferred together and 
founded an organization, the Canadian Council 
of Education for Citizenship. This Council has 
before it the great task of contributing to the 
War Effort by making the citizens of Canada 
everywhere more conscious of the great issues 
involved in the present struggle. Yet it is 
hardly possible to make known the virtues of 
democracy, and to implant in young minds a 
passionate enthusiasm for those virtues, without 
making it clear that constructive criticism and 
loyalty are complementary parts of the demo- 
cratic tradition. Democracy was devised as an 
instrument of improvement, not as a means of 
The extent 
to which propaganda for better citizenship 


preservation of the human race. 


should lay stress on the “conservative” virtues 
of loyalty, unity and duty, or on the “liberal” 
virtues of reform, progress and initiative, is a 
matter in which the adult education movement 
will have to show its wisdom. There is room 
for a nation-wide effort to make the average 
citizen more conscious of the advantages which 
he enjoys in a democracy, imperfect as it is 
and under stress of War, as compared with the 
individual in a totalitarian State. There is 
room for a call to link more closely together 
responsibilities with rights. But there is also 
room for teaching which will give hope to the 
under-privileged that they are to have a “new 
deal” in the post-War period; and for similar 
teaching which will prepare the “privileged” 
for the sacrifices they must make not only to 
win the War, but also to resettle the disturbed 
world after it is over. — 

It is difficult indeed to see what force other 
than adult education can infuse the right spirit 
into the teaching of citizenship in a country 
with so many divisions and problems as Canada. 
Even the maintenance and improvement of 
Confederation itself, as has been shown by the 
failure of the recent Conference on the Sirois 
Report, is dependent upon the development of 
an intelligent and articulate public opinion, 
capable of over-riding sectional, political and 
economic interests for the sake of the nation, 
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as well as lending inspiration to the War effort 
and strengthening morale to achieve the victory 
of democracy in the world struggle. Likewise, 
for to the 
spirit of democratic liberty at home, and to 


ceaseless effort is called cherish 
defend its traditions from internal enemies, so 
that it may remain unimpaired as an instru- 
But 
this building up of an alert and enlightened 


ment for post-War social reconstruction. 


public opinion has nothing to do with politics: 
it is an unobtrusive work carried on in school 
and church and hall and home. It is founded 
on such efforts as are now being made all over 
Canada to integrate the social and cultural life 
of small scattered rural communities, giving 
the leadership and knowledge which enables 
each community to face its own local problems 
and to contribute to the solving of national 
adult the 


virtue of cleaning one’s own doorstep before 


problems. For education teaches 


setting out to whitewash one’s neighbour's 


house. From these integrated small communi- 


ties, then, will come the strength which is to 


fashion great national movements—as, for 


instance, the movement to restore to the far:er 
the status and prosperity that he deserves. 
social movements of the future may expec: t 
gain from adult education the equipment: 
knowledge, the training for leadership, and +! 
understanding of democracy which 5; 
from unseen roots—the discussions of fire 
groups, and the arguments of housewives ac: 
the washing line, or of workmates across 
factory bench. 

In sum, the task of adult education is th: 
Without a 
mind, no democracy can survive for long; | 
Adult edu- 


cation must extend its range beyond the serious 


feeding of the mind. nourished 


the food must contain vitamins. 


minded minority, and reach the rank and fil 
of the community. It must arm them with the 
spiritual strength to endure the present ordeal, 
until the democratic way of life emerges secur 
from the totalitarian menace, but at the sam 
time purged of its former failures, and girded 
to reform the abuses which gave birth to 


peril which it is now facing. 





ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Art Education in P.E.!. Libraries. A no- 
vel development in Adult Education has 
been the use of displays of art reproductions 
in the rural branches of the Prince Edward 
Island Libraries. the 


negie Corporation gave the library a set of 


Two years ago Car- 
art teaching material for secondary schools. 
This consists of about 130 excellent books on 
art, over 900 reproductions covering many 
phases of art work, and some 17 large colour 
Although 


this material has been used consistently in the 


art classes of Prince of Wales College and to 


reproductions of modern painting. 


a small extent in the rural schools, its chief use 
has been in the rural library branches. A basic 
collection of 40 large colour reproductions 
which are framed has been placed in the 


branch libraries. This leaves about two pic- 


tures toa branch library, and they are changed 
each year in rotation. From the main collec- 
tion of small reproductions collections ar 
made up of from six to twelve pictures, on 
such general subjects as architecture, ancient 
and modern, Spanish painting, French paint- 
18th century, English Gothic architec- 
ture, English painting—1I8th century, Dutch 


ing 


painting, famous bridges, modern American 
Each 


picture is accompanied by a brief description 


painting, famous statues, and so on. 


of the artist and his work, and of circumstances 
associated with the production of the work o! 
art. These are grouped on the wall and form 
a centre of attraction in the village library 
The pictures are well mounted in celluloid 
folders to keep them free from dust and the 


elements. Contrary to expectations, thes 
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lays have proved very popular. The pic- 
s are admired and the printed comment 
ched to each picture is read carefully and 
, great deliberation. No attempt has been 
le to lecture to people on art subjects, 
iruely because there is not sufficient staff to 
ndertake such a task, but also because such 
a project would be premature and would not 
rouse much interest yet. Apparently most 
people in the country and villages have had 
their ideas on art limited to yearly calendars 
and gift pictures. Perhaps the time will come 
when these displays will have caused enough 
familiarity with art among the library users, 
at any rate, to enable them to admit without 
shame that they are interested in knowing 
more about the subject. 


News from Winnipeg. One of the big- 
vest problems of any university in the Cana- 
dian west is to transmit its knowledge to the 
people who are best able to benefit by it; and 
these people are not always the young people 
who can afford the time and money to attend 
1 regular four-year course. The University 
of Manitoba, in addition to its new cultural 
and study group venture in the field of rural 
adult education, is this year continuing its 
excellent work in two other widely varied 
fields—the short courses in Agriculture, and 
the University Institute lectures. Throughout 
the academic year, members of the Faculty of 
Agriculture and Home Economics offer a series 
of short courses at low fees in different prac- 
tical branches of agriculture. This year ten 
such courses were arranged. Longest and most 
complete is the twelve weeks’ Dairy School, 
which boasts a staff of nine professors and in 
iddition the active assistance of officials of the 
Manitoba Dairy Branch, the Dominion Dairy 
Produce Grading and Inspection Staffs, the 
Manitoba Health and Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, and a number of Winnipeg dairy plant 
operators. Examinations in theory and prac- 
tice are held at the end of the course and 
diplomas awarded. There are also two-week 


ourses in fur-farming, bee-keeping, poultry- 


keeping, farm-equipment repairs, field crops, 


\utrition and diseases of farm animals, vege- 


and fruit 
grounds beautification. 


table, potato 


crops, and home 

Any evening of the week you will see lights 
blazing and hear an unmistakable hum of acti- 
vity in one of the lecture halls at the Univer- 
sity’s down-town site. If you look within, you 
will find from 25 to 70 adults engaged in var- 
ious pursuits. Some are busy with drawing 
board, pencil and paper, learning the funda- 
mentals of drawing from two experts from the 
Faculty of Architecture. Others are listening 
to a discussion of current controversies, whose 
subject-matter ranges from international af- 
fairs and topics relating to the war to timely 
topics of science and literature. A third group 
is uttering weird sounds which turn out to be 
attempts at French conversation. In another 
room, a number of enthusiastic amateur 
photographers are learning some of the fine 
points of their hobby; while still others are 
discussing ‘“‘Literature in Times of Crisis’’ or 
“The causes of the Second Anglo-German 
War.” All this varied activity is carried on 
under the University of Manitoba Institute, 
which each year for a reasonable price offers 
to the public-at-large six to ten series of twelve 
lectures each on a number of different topics. 
Unfortunately three interesting series in 
science that were offered did not obtain an 
enrolment large enough to justify the organi- 
zation of classes. 

The spirit which prevails at the folk- 
schools conducted in different rural areas of 
this province by the Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture is remarkable. For a_ typical 
school, the scene is a church basement. The 
boys and girls will be billeted at different 
homes in the district, but at 7.30 three or four 
of them arrive at the hall to get fires lit and 
breakfast on. 
arrived. 


By eight o’clock, everyone has 
Mealtimes are enlivened by round- 
table discussions on some timely topic. After 
From 
nine in the morning till ten at night, the school 
is a well-balanced succession of study or dis- 


breakfast comes a devotion period. 


cussion in groups and free or organized recrea- 
tion. In the former, an attempt is made to 
draw the young people out rather than to 
pump knowledge and ideas into them. For 
many of the recreation periods, the 14-16 
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people are divided into two teams; there are 
team songs, team captains, team yells, etc., 
and a lot of good-natured rivalry is generated. 
The social evenings include skits, readings, 
quiz contests, and games. The M.F.A. re- 
alizes that rural leaders must be able to help 
pothers to have a good time as well as to dis- 
cuss and solve farm problems, and is carrying 
on all its activities with this idea in mind. 

The University of Manitoba Rural Adult 
Education Committee have been fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Watson Thomson 
as director. Mr. Thomson comes to Mani- 
toba from Alberta with a wide background of 
experience in the field of adult education both 
in Canada and in Scotland. 


Cooperative Education at Timmins. The 
Education work of the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Society at Timmins, Ontario, is based on 
the Neighborhood Club. 
Club recognizes the educational value of recre- 


The Neighborhood 


ation in breaking down reserves and false 
dignity, and developing a psychological inti- 
macy which is indispensable if any kindof 
group creativeness is to result. The program 
of a Neighborhood Club in Timmins commonly 
begins with an hour’s discussion on some local 
concrete problem within the power of the 
groups to deal with. This is followed by an 
hour of games, dramatic work, group singing, 
or folk dancing. Two years ago the clubs 
formed a credit union, which derives its chief 
support from club members. Last year two 
clubs developed a cooperative farm project, 
designed to provide them with a maximum of 
support after retirement, and for holiday pur- 
poses in the meantime. This year the clubs 
are discussing the formation of a cooperative 
book society and a cooperative film society. 
Apart from the credit union, the principal 
federal institution the the 
Timmins Neighborhood Clubs Association, to 
the Board of Directors of which each club 
elects The 
rented a clubroom, and those members who 
wish to make use of the clubroom pay to the 


uniting clubs is 


one member. Association has 


support of it $3 a year for single persons, or 


$4 a year for a married couple. The c|.\hs. 
formed entirely of single persons, meet(usu:\||y 
weekly) at the clubroom, while the ma; ied 
persons’ clubs for the most part prefer to meet 
at one another’s homes in rotation (usually 
fortnightly). The clubroom is kept open 
every Saturday for members of the clubs to 
drop in casually. Generally from fifteen to 
twenty persons come to play ping-pong, use 
the modelling clay or sculpture soap, sing 
together, do folk dancing or play group games. 
The Association arranges for rallies of al] 
clubs once every five or six weeks. The rally 
of January 31st, for example, contained in its 
program, besides games and folk dances, the 
discussion (those present dividing up for the 
purpose into groups of seven) of the objectives 
to be pursued by the whole body of clubs 
The Association 

A club consists 
of five to six families (husband and wife), or 


during the spring season. 
now includes 13 active clubs. 


between six and twelve single persons. 
Supervision is exercised by a _ full-tim 
Educational Director (H. Roy Clifton), em- 
ployed by the Consumers’ Cooperative So- 
city, and four volunteer club advisers trained 
by him to maintain touch with the clubs and 
assist them with their program. The chair- 
anship of each club is taken in rotation by 
one member after another. The discussion 
must be based on some local problem of an 
economic character, which the club either itself 
or together with the other clubs in the associa- 
tion can begin to solve immediately by som 
institution of their own creation; and_ th 


recreation must be such as involves inter- 
action of all the club members, and develops 
initiative on the part of the members. Sub- 
jects discussed in the past two years include 
housing, credit, household commodities, 
Parliamentary procedure, medicine, and mo- 
tion pictures. Membership of the clubs 
includes French-speaking as well as English- 
speaking Canadians. Similar work has been 
begun in another centre close to Timmins 

Schumacher, where three clubs are active, and 


a credit union is projected. 
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RADIO HITS 


Theatre of Freedom. If there is any 
connection between the recently-ventilated 
criticism of CBC administration and the 
excellent new programmes which have been 
scheduled for the coming months, the dis- 
turbance was not without its usefulness. Cer- 
tainly a new high-water mark of achievement 
in radio drama is foreshadowed in the series 
of Sunday evening productions which the 
CBC is presenting under the title, ‘‘Theatre 
of Freedom,’ from February 2nd onwards. 
Nothing like it has been heard on the Cana- 
dian air since the pre-war series of Shakespeare 
productions. The idea behind the *‘Theatre 
of Freedom” is clearly stated in the handsome 
programme which has now been published. 
“These plays are an offering by our play- 
wrights and actors to the cause of Democracy, 
which is at stake in the World War to-day. 
lhe stars of Hollywood and Broadway, the 
dramatists of the stage, the film and the radio, 
here give freely of their best to Canada as a 
means of heartening and inspiring the listening 
iudience the and 
The list of plays and 
players (subject of course to last-minute alter- 
ition) is as follows: 


throughout Dominion 


bevond its borders.’”’ 


SEEMS RapIO Is HERE TO Stay—by Norman Corwin 
tarring Phillips Holmes. 
?, SAINT JOAN—by Bernard Shaw (adapted by Merrill 
Denison) 
tarring Helen Menken. 
by Arch Oboler 
tarring Raymond Massey. 


LYING YORKSHIREMAN 


(His PRECIOUS FREEDOM 


dramatised by Arch 
ler from Eric Knight's novel 
tarring Charles Laughton and Elsa 
Lanchester. 
\N ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—by Henrik Ibsen 
tarring Paul Muni. 
\LLEY FoRGE—by Maxwell Anderson 
tarring Philip Merivale. 
LLAS—by Percy Bysshe Shelley 
hary Metz) 


adapted by 


lerbert Marshall. 


by John Galsworthy (adpated by Charles 
rburton) 


tarring 


STRIFE 


starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


THE MARK! 


9. A British SuBjEcT I wAs BoRN—a new radioplay 
on Sir John Macdonald and Canadian Confeder- 
ation—specially written by Merrill Denison 

with lvor Lewis and an all-Canadian cast. 
. VICTORIA THE GREAT—from the film by Sir Robert 
Vansittart 
starring Anna Neagle and George Sanders 
(directed by Herbert Wilcox). 
. ABRAHAM LINCOLN—by John Drinkwater 
starring Walter Huston. 

2. THE FALL OF THE City—by Archibald McLeish 

starring Orson Welles. 


The plays have been selected because they 
have all of them some message to give to 


Democracy. Thus St. Joan isa study of toler- 
ance. An Enemy of the People preaches the 
sanctity of conscience. Strife warns against 
extremism and pleads for moderation. Valley 
Forge, Abraham Lincoln, and Victoria the 
Great describe the qualities of democratic 
leadership. The Flying Yorkshireman re- 
minds us of the faith that can work miracles. 
This Precious Freedom warns us what the loss 
of liberty may mean; and The Fall of the City 
assures us that there is no conqueror that can 
One of 
these plays, A British Subject I was Born, 
commemorates Canada’s own contribution to 
the march of Democracy 
Confederation in 1867. 


succeed against us save our own fear. 


the achievement of 
In addition, the verse- 
brochure, Norman Corwin’s Seems Radio 1s 
Here to Stay, serves as a curtain-raiser to the 
whole series, to bring home to us the vital 
power of radio to inform and unite our com- 
munity in support of its ideals. 

It is a striking tribute to the cause of 
Democracy that all these leading film stars 
and stage-players should have offered their 
services freely and generously as a contri- 
bution to Canada’s War Effort. Most of the 
productions will originate from Montreal, 
under the direction of Mr. Rupert Lucas. The 
well-known and voice- 
specialist, J. Campbell McInnes, will act as 
commentator. 


Toronto lecturer 


The plays are to be broadcast 
over the CBC network on Sunday evenings at 
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9.30 p.m. E.D.S.T. and A.S.T, 8.30 p.m. 
E.S.T., 7.30 p.m. C.S.T., 6.30 p.m. M.S.T., 
and 5.30 p.m. P.S.T. Some 50,000 copies of 
the printed programme, which gives a sum- 
mary of each play and biographies of the 
“stars”, are being distributed to listeners. 
Arrangements are also being made to record 
the performances, in order to make them 
for educational purposes in 


available later 


schools. 


Canadian Farm Problems. A _ remark- 
able experiment in ‘‘round-table’’ methods of 
treating current social problems is afforded 
by the new CBC Farm Radio Forum on 
Tuesday evenings (January 21-April 8). An 
imaginary farming community ‘‘Sunnyridge’”’ 
provides the background for a group of farm 
folk—an Old Timer, a County Warden, a 
young Farmer, a Housewife, a Settler from 
Denmark—to talk over their troubles and the 
various remedies suggested for them. Neil 
Morrison and Orville Shugg, who direct the 
broadcasts, have succeeded in making the 
discussions simple, lively and realistic. Here 


are the topics to be discussed: 


January 21—The Good Old Days 

January 28—Are there too Many Farmers? 

Should Farmers Grow More? 

February 11—What about Taxes? 

February 18—Can we Pay off our Mortgages? 

25—You Can't Afford to be Sick 
Hand Sickle or Harvest Combine? 


February 4 


February 
March 4 
March 11 
March 18 
March 25 
April 1 
April 8 


Cutting Costs 

From Producer to Consumer—How? 
There Ought to be a Law 

Learning isn’t a Luxury 


Let's Get Together and Do Something 


These broadcasts have been arranged by 
CBC in co-operation with the C.A.A.E., and 
the latter has published a series of 16 pamph- 
lets, edited by Dr. W. H. Brittain and a spe- 
cial committee, summarising the pros and cons 


of the various issues debated in these ro- 
grammes. These pamphlets can be obtained 
from the C.A.A.E. for 10 cents each, or $1.00 
the set of sixteen. The broadcasts take place 
over the eastern network of the CBC at 9 p.m. 
E.S.T. and 10 p.m. A.S.T.\ Hundreds of list. 
ening groups of farm folk are following these 
talks in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime 
provinces. 


Heritage of Song. For music lovers. 
the CBC has arranged for a series of thirteen 
broadcasts entitled ‘Heritage of Song”’, giving 
the best and most familiar settings of the work 
of English poets, under the following headings: 


Elizabethan (other than Shakespeare) 
Shakespeare 
Early 17th century poets 
Robert Herrick 
The poets of the Restoration and the second half 
of the 17th century 
18th century poets 
Early 19th century poets 
Byron, Shelley and Keats 
Poets of the later Victorian age 
Tennyson and Browning 
Irish poets 
Scottish poets 
Living English poets 
. 


undertaken to 
and most familiar of 


Extensive research has been 
that the 
musical settings will be used in each instance. 


assure best 


It is anticipated that this series will prove 


very useful as well as entertaining to students 
and lovers of music and of English literature. 
It should also interest students and teachers 
in schools, especially music teachers and their 
pupils. The singers in the series will be 
Frances James (soprano) and William Morton 
(tenor), and the broadcasts will be heard over 
the National network every Sunday from 
February 9th onwards, at 3 to 3.27 E.D.S.T 





RECENT PAMPHLETS issued by THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 





Federal Union—Panacea or Delusion ? 
Are There Too Many Farmers ? 
Do You Deserve Democracy ? 





How Healthy Is Canada ? 
Will Co-operation Solve The Farmer’s Troubles ? 
Where Are You Going To, My Pretty Film? 


Price 10 cents each from 198 College Street, Toronto 
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